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©HE DEGO^ACTO'^ 

DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. 



Translated from the French of HENRI MAYEUX, Architect to the French Govern- 
ment, and Professor of Decorative Art in the Municipal Schools of Paris. 



CHAPTER II. — DECORATION AND SOURCES OF ORNAMENT. 

BEFORE we essay to apply decoration on form we will examine 
decoration per se, i.e. the innumerable assemblage of sub- 
jects known under the generic term of ornamentation, 
having for its object the embelishment of the object on which 
it is applied. If then, the end of ornament is to enhance the 
beauty of form, it is obvious that elaborate and complicated 
ornamentation which fails to do this must not be encouraged. 

Three Methods of Decoration.— The multitudinous sources 
from which decoration borrows its inspiration are reducible to 
three, nature, geometry, and munufactured articles. But as the 
materials furnished by nature ore sueceptible of widely dissimilar 
modes of application, ranging from photography and the perfect 
imitation of nature, to the most conventional interpretation, we 
wiill take them up successively, dividing them into three methods, 
starting with nature at one end, and conventionality at the 
other. 

Section 1. Natural Decoration; The First Method.— The 
fi r st method consists in a representation, pure and simple, of 
decorative material found in nature, or as the artist sincerely 
thinks he sees it. To nature he turns -for all the component 
elements of a picture ; such as the modeling of forms, local 
color, horizons, skies, landscapes, and architectural backgrounds. 
But to this servile imitation of the original a decorative artist is 
careful to add arrangement, by giving prominence to the chief 
parts, proportioning the lines of outline and general grouping of 
the masses (too little attended to by painters and sculptors), 
whilst the coloring of painted subjects may be softened or sharp- 
ened, so as to obtain and affirm truthfulness of aspect with 
reference to the relative positions of the decoration and the 
spectator. Judicious choice and subtlety of arrangement, rather 
than exact imitation are the main features to be sought for in 
this class of subject, seen in the panel, Louis XIV., Pig. 36. As 
examples of this first method may be quoted mural and ceiling 
paintings, Renaissance frescoes from Giotto to modern times,* 
wherein decorative treatment, by its subject, background, mod- 
eling, and subtlety of light and color, nearly approaches a pic- 
ture in general effect; together with the bas-relief of artists of 
the same period who sought reality in perspective grounds, 
viewed in the bas reliefs of Bernini, d'Algarade, and Puget's 
works ; whilst in art industries, stained glass, enamels, mosaics, 
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Fig. 36.— Natural Decoration. 



Fig. 39. — Conventional Treatment. 



and tapestry, a like representation has been followed resulting 
in similar effects, Fig. 37. 

The Second Method.— The second method holds a middle 
course between a faithful reproduction of nature and convention- 
ality. Naturai elements are still employed, but they are now 
introduced amidst conventional surroundings where designs 
stand out on gold or colored grounds, and where landscapes and 
orchitecture, rendered perspectively, are subordinated to the 
general effect of the work. To allow for a certain appearance 
of stability, festooned wreaths and pendent ornaments are in- 
troduced, whilst figures, when not flying, rest on conventional 
supports of the flimsiest kind. But whatever the devices, be 



they fixed, pendent, or floating in mid air, they must, at all 
times, preserve their modeling and natural color, exemplified in 
Fig. 39. 

Old Roman medeled-paintings, many Renaissance works, and 
scores of others executed in our own times belong to the second 
method ; together with panels, earthenwares, enamels, stained 
glass, tapestries, and the like, wherein modeled and naturally 
tinted subjects stand out on conventional grounds, Fig. 40. 

In this class may also be ranged sculptured compositions, 
the background of which does not aim at picturosque effects; 
such are many bas-reliefs of Ghiberti, Donatello, and the sculpt- 
ors of the Italian Renaissance generally. 





Fig. 41.— Mixed Composition. 



Fig. 40.— Natural Objects. 



The Third Method. — The third method is marked by the 
typical character of the subjects. In its details and modeling 
and modified to suit the decoration, or, if requisite, so attenu- 
ated as completely to disappear, except the outline, which is 
kept light or sufficiently tinted for the purposes of expression ; 
when the subjects seem fixed or nailed on the background, with 
or without apparent relief, and local color is brightly tinted, 
modified or shaded in considerable proportions. It should be 
noted, tpat in works where all elements are purely conventional, 
a high standard of excellence and by far the most satisfactory 
results, are obtained. 

Among the endless examples of the third method may be 
noted the early paintings and sculptured decorations of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and Etruria; the Byzantine mosaics, mediaeval 
stained glass, and other paintings down to the. fifteenth century, 
together with the decorative arts of other civilized Eastern 
nations. With regard to the latter, we may assuredly ascribe 
to ignorance, rather than to intelligent choice, their peculiarly 
conventional interpretation; but whether through inability to 
imitate nature, or the natural inclinations of the artists, the 
outcome in most of their compositions (painted tiles, bricks, and 
mosaics) is a result of eminently satisfactory from a decorative 
point of view, which a servile rendering of nature would have 
failed to obtain. We conclude with an example of mixed com- 
position, Louis XIII. style, wherein panels of the first method 
are inserted amidst surroundings of the second method, Figs. 41. 
We will now proceed to a detailed study of the sources of 
ornament and their various methods of application. 

Section 2. Natural Forms. — Nature is a. vast repository 
which yields to the decorative artist a boundless variety of com- 
binations and devices. He may emphatically say, "The world 
is mine,"— trees, plants, and shrubs, whether with leaves or 
without, the brilliantly hued families of flowers and fruits, 
ohapely bulbs, roots, and seeds, all are his to use as he pleases, 
either in floral masses, foliated scrolls, termini, wreaths, or pen- 
dent ornaments. 

With reference to the first and second methods, a close 
observation of nature in all her moods is essential, in order to 
reproduce modeling and local color with truthfulness and sym- 
pathy. In addition to this, judicious grouping and intelligent 
selection should be aimed at, so that the best points of an 
ortistic decorative composition may be brought out. Such are 
the floral decorotion of the Renaissance, the Lyons school, and 
those of our own epoch, represented by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
Burne Jones, and others. 

If we pass onwards to the third method we shall find that 
the flowers and other natural objects employed cease to be a 
faithful imitation of nature and are rather " conventional repre- 
sentations founded upon it, yet sufficiently suggestive to convey 
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the intended image to the mind without destroying the unity 
of the object they are intended to decorate." 

In this latter method, if symmetry or rigidity be the char- 
acteristic of the object, the idea -will be best conveyed if the 
flower, used in its decoration, shares this characteristic, whilst 
graceful curves and gentle undulations should be expressed by 
flexible and delicate outlines, Fig. 43. In a word, characteristic 
outline and simplicity of workmanship should compensate for 
loss of complete design and charm of color, Pig. 44. Admirable 
examples of this style are seen in Persian and Mediaeval art, and 
also in works of our own times, where a revival of ancient 
methods has been eminently successful. 

From the foregoing remarks it is clear that the artist must 
feel no compunction in simplifying vegetable forms, when owing 
to their intricate or minute details, adaptation to decorative 
treatment would be difficult, and the clearness of the composition 
destroyed. Single flowers, such as tulips, lilies, narcissi, eucbaris, 
jessamine, etc., should therefore be chosen as more appropriate 
than lovely roses and gorgeous peonies. It is needless to note that 
exceptional or abnormal elements should be discarded, as, however 
interesting from botanical or other scientific point of view, they 
would be out of place in a work of art ; unless it should be 
found that some such accident were eminently appropriate, as 
we see in a certain class of stalk, which always breaks off at the 
point needed to interrupt the monotony of a long curve, Fig. 43. 

Of late years artists have derived their studies and inspira- 
tion from nature, and the result has been a remarkable improve- 
ment in every art. This is nowhere more apparent than in de- 
corative composition, wherein designs of infinite variety, marked 



by truthful expression and feeling, have been introduced, which 
leave little, if any, room for criticism, and have superseded, 
none too soon, the acanthus of classic times. The latter we can- 
not but admire, when seen on Greek or Roman work of the best 
period, where its treatment is tender, delicate and satisfactory in 
the highest degree. But even in the hands of skilful craftsmen 
it sadly deteriorated in process of time, until it became at last a 
frigid, painful object to behold. In illustration of the principle 
we advocate, the student is advised to examine the admirable 
examples of floral decoration afforded by the arts of Greece, 
Persia, Japan, Egypt and the vigorous monumental Gothic orna- 
mentation, Fig. 49, where the Egyptian, Greek and Gothic forms, 
though treated conventionally, suggest budding nature, and have 
a due regard to natural growth. On Persian pottery, on the 
other hand, on dishes, basins, water bottles, tiles, etc., very 
naturalistic representations of plants, such as pinks, roses and 
hyacinths, are found together with animal, and in some in- 
stances even with human forms ; whilst Japanese work is some- 
times marked by exceedingly realistic treatment, at other times 
by conventional rendering. 

Animal representation enters largely into decorative art, for 
the artist may call to his aid every class of living being, from 
man and the other mammals down to insects, inollusks, zooph- 
ites, birds, reptiles and fishes ; for in nature no object is con- 
temptible, and all are capable of expressing beauty if rightly 
understood. The principle attending the rendering of floral ob- 
jects, whether in a naturalistic or conventional form, is also ap- 
plicable here. The student should bring out the special char- 
acter of the aniihal under observation. Roman sculptures, those 
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of the Renaissance, and scores of modern decorative composi- 
tions, will afford excellent examples. 

If we turn to the third method, we shall find that the re- 
presentation mast be still further reduced ; since here again the 
animal is only expressed by a sharp outline, filled in with a flat 
tint, whilst accessories are either much subdued or left out alto- 
gether. But no matter how arbitrary in character, the form 
must always preserve sufficient reality to enable the beholder to 
know at once what it is meant to portray, Pig. 50. 

The remarkable animal paintings of Egypt, such as the hawk, 
eagle, goose, ox, snake and wrens, those found in Assyria, Fig. 
51, and on Greek vases, the symbolic animals of Byzantium, the 
animal forms of Moorish heraldry, and on Mediaeval suits of arms, 
were all similarly treated; whilst the compositions of Persia, 
notably in her MSS., and those of India, China and Japan, are 
interspersed with conventional animal forms, Pig. 52. 

Then mention may be made of mythological conceptions, 
such as sphinxes, griffins, chiinaeras, centaurs, tritons, and those 
cusped-winged genii whose beauty and charm are so great and 
real as sometimes to outvie the creations of nature ; and 
the symbolic, weird monsters of Arabian and Persian literature, 
which, if less strikingly beautiful, are none the less curious, and 
whieh, when transplanted to Europe, developed into those fan- 
tastic creatures of the Middle Ages, Fig. 54, and still further into 
the grotesque productions of the Renaissance, Pig. 55. Our space 
forbids entering into more detailed description of them, or of the 
fanciful, monstrous animal forms of Indian and Chinese art, 
whose peculiarities, both of form and expression, so frequently 
border -on the grotesque. 

The degree of civilization, the form of government, but above 
all the religion of different peoples, have been powerful influences 
in the fashioning of the human figure used in art. We are 
struck with its formal and rigid character, whether on Assyrian 
or Kgyptian Sculptures (noble though the latter may be), in the 
mosaics of Byzantium, or on the stained glass, paintings and 
tapestry of Mediaeval art; whilst its simple, graceful outline on 
Greek vases, enlivened solely by a few cunning touches, never 
fails to excite our admiration. This conventional treatment, as 
was observed before, began to disappear towards the fifteenth 
century, when painters and sculptors, encroaching on the domain 
of the decorator, sought expression in finished modelling and 
realistic color. And here we may note that artists have, at all 
times, sought to stiffen the human figure when it forms but a 
component part of a great un%. This has been achieved in 
various ways ; sometimes, as in Caryatides, by simple omission of 
tho arms, at other times it is the legs that disappear within 
some ingenious device, sometimes the form is reduced to a mere 
bust, mask or cameo, the section -at the neck being covered with 
a band, Pig. 56 ; at other times they nave dispensed even with 
this, and given us a gaping neck which seems to belong to a 
decapitated head. In our opinion tfci&se modifications have not 
struck deep or far enough. If the end of art is to please, the 
impression produced by figures, standing in uncomfortable posi- 
tions, supporting weights which would crush them in reality, is 
to say the least; very unpleasing, and therefore must be artisti- 
cally untrue. 

But the resources of nature are far from being exhausted with 
floral or animal forms ; heavenly bodies, for example, the sun, 
moon, stars ; natural phenomena, such as the thunderbolt, rain- 
bow, clouds and mist; striking features of our planet, as lakes, 
seas and rivers, have from the earliest times entered into decora- 
tive composition. At first their application, doubtless from lack 
of knowledge, was very arbitrary or symbolic; in Egypt, for 
instance, the representation of water was a mere zig-zag. But 
now the treatment is a faithful transcript of nature, save that 
when such elements are introduced, the representation should be 
generalized, the apportioning of the masses reduced, so as to 
call the imaginative faculty into play, and assist the expression 
and sentiment of the picture. 

When the second method is applied, realistic representation 
is still the governing principle — albeit in a less degree — as we see 
in the nimbus and clouds, so commonly used in Renaissance art. 
The abuse of clouds as a means of decoration is easily explained 
on the score of their usefulness in hiding awkward joints or de- 
ficiencies of arrangement. We cannot but admire them in great 
painters, who introduced them to lighten their immortal pictures ; 
but it must be confessed that they fared badly at the hands of 
second and third rate artists, and frequently became soft, form- 
less, immovable masses, or distended balls thrown for little or no 
purpose across the sky. They are fortunately a thing of the 
past, and now-a days no artist could be found who would resort 
to expedients so obviously bad. 

A well-defined outline should be associated with natural 
phenomena conventionally treated, as we see on coats of arms, 
in stellated arrangements, set out in geometric patterns of great 
precision, or in solar rays forming the glory of saints and martyrs. 
Sometimes, indeed, they have a symbolic meaning, such as the 
crescent moon of Diana or thunderbolt of Jupiter. 
Suction. Ill —Invented Forms. 
The rich storehouse of human industry has supplied the 



artist from the earliest times with accessories as varied as they 
are pleasing to the eye. Thus tapestry, scrolls, dress, drapery, 
couches, chairs, vases and candelabra ; the appropriate tools and 
badges of commerce, art and science ; the arms, prows, anchors, 
rigging and such like used in warfare or in navigation, have all 
been pressed into service. Ornamentation forms a conspicuous 
feature in decorative composition. 

Out of this abundance of materials the artist can evolve 
trophies, groups, friezes, escutcheons, shields, etc., and apply 
them naturally or conventionally, as the requirements of the 
composition may suggest. It is not necessary to remind the 
student that simple objects, capable of a distinct outline, lend 
themselves to decorative treatment more easily than complicated 
ones. Thus tambourines, lyres, violins and trumpets should be 
chosen in preference to modern wind instruments, with their 
intricate arrangement of valves. The same holds good in respect 
to ancient weapons and costumes, as compared with those of the 
present time, but the student must not infer from this that we 
wish all modern elements excluded from decorative art; on the 
contrary, we think their application highly satisfactory if intro- 
duced in as simple a manner and with as few details as the sub- 
jects themselves will admit. 

Architecture has occupied from the earliest times a prominent 
position in decorative art. This we see, whether in the admir- 
able paintings which recent researches in Egypt have revealed 
to us, in the bas-reliefs, mosaics and ivories executed under 
Byzantine influence, in the mosaics brought to light by excava- 
tions at Pompeii and Herculaneum, or in Mediaeval sculptures, 
paintings and Oriental MSS. ; and its unfitness in psalter or missal 
is condoned in consideration of its realistic character and quaint- 
ness of expression. In warm regions, and at an epoch when the 
conditions of life were different from our own, this style of dec- 
oration was appropriate, and suited dwellings that had little or 
no furniture to interfere with it, but in our houses, and with 
our style of furnishing, the case is very different. It is still less 
to our taste in the shrines and pyxes of the fifteenth century, 
wherein portals of cathedrals are represented with due accom- 
paniment of towers, steeples, buttresses and gargoyles, and ex- 
tremely objectionable in the lanterns, candelabra and censers of 
the Italian Renaissance, where, for no apparent reason, porticoes 
and whole colonnades are introduced, and their various orders 
clearly indicated. This faulty style was again revived under the 
First Empire, when grotesque imitations of Greek and Roman 
temples entered into the decoration of furniture, and were con- 
spicuous everywhere. This, bad as it may seem, is not much 
worse than when we are bidden to tread, lean or sit on vividly 
portrayed animal or floral forms. 

In conclusion, I would remind the student that if his taste 
leads him to use architecture in ornamentation, it should not be 
made to look an imposing pile of stone, brick or marble ; he 
should take care to keep its texture delicate, hazy and vaporous, 
so as to seem a fit habitation for fairies and celestial beings; 
and by due attention to works handed down to us by different 
nationalities, he will inform his judgment and acquire taste which 
will enable him to pronounce at once on the merits or demerits 
of any composition. 

Section IV.— Geometrical Forms. 

Geometry, as a science, is as ancient as civilization itself ; its 
adoption as a basis or accessory in decorative art has been, and, 
though in a less degree, still is almost universal. The charm 
that a geometric basis is able to impart to any design has no 
doubt been a powerful motive in determining its selection, while 
its aptitude for evolving complex and beautiful combinations out 
of simple forms, such as the lozenge, the pentagon, the hexagon, 
the square, the triangle, etc., is a further recommendation. 
Elaborate interlacing of bands and lines are favorite devices in 
Celtic work ; the chief ornamentation of Gothic buildings, both 
on the continent and elsewhere, is "dependent upon, and 
springs from, combinations markedly geometric in character; 
whilst with nations, such as the Arabs, Hindus and Moors, who 
are debarred by their special religions from the use of human, 
animal or vegetable forms, its application to architecture and 
every art product is almost universal. 

Geometric forms are seen in crystals, and in some kinds of 
star-fish ; a large number of our common flowers are found to be 
petagonal in plan, the elder, the primrose, the cockle, columbine, 
and bittersweet, for example ; whilst the triangular, the hexa- 
gonal or the square arrangement is seen in others. 

Section V.— Expression in Decoration. 

Expression is a principle dependent for its realization upon 
the same laws as those governing general effect, which, although 
incidentally treated in the course of this work, we must now 
notice. Balance and harmony between the component parts, 
whether of modelling, color or design, are important, nay, essen- 
tial qualities in order to obtain expression. Thus a composition 
will be inharmonious, and therefore fail in expression, If finished 
modelling and natural color are applied to rude and sketchy 
design ; it will be equally incongruous if fantastic color is associ- 
ated with complete design and a realistic interpretation. Ob- 
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jects, too, should preserve their character so as to be easily 
understood ; and any straining after recondite or mysterious 
significance, which is difficult of solution, should be avoided. If 
the student will consult the decorative productions of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance art, those of such painters as Dtlrer, Holbein, 
Du Cerceau, together with the floral compositions of Rossetti, H. 
Hunt, Burne Jones and others, as against nearly all those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he will find that these 
last, despite their undoubted qualities, both as regards technique 
and skill of workmanship, fail to interest us or win our sym- 
pathy, because neglect of this principle make them at best frigid 
productions utterly devoid of expression. A decorative artist, 
a painter, a sculptor, an engraver, an architect or a designer 
should train himself, by constant use of pencil or chalk, to re- 
produce as faithfully as may be vegetable, animal or human 



and, what is far more important, an intimate and general knowl- 
edge of natural form and color, which will be of the greatest 
utility. Upon the truthfulness of this he will have mainly to 
depend when he comes to paint on a large scale. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



In furniture silks the designs for the Spring season are on 
the whole sound in principle. The severer elements of the 
geometrical styles prevail in patterns. Curtains show em- 
broideries on general surface, with elaborate borders of an elegant 
character, embroidered or woven. Printed borders display frets 
and guillochs, and there are borders to meet the views of those 
who- consider flowers only satisfactory. 

There are two things to be considered in wall paper, its 




Design for Plate, by A. B. Bogart. 



forms, as they occur in nature, noting carefully the character of 
each, which he may afterwards imitate or modify according to 
the style he shall select. In obedience to these rules, manufac- 
tured objects should also receive his attention, his drawings be- 
ing made from the objects themselves rather than from the 
drawings of other artists. His knowledge should be further in- 
creased by a due apprehension of geometric forms and their 
consequent development into combinations, as varied and rich in 
general effect as they are pleasing to the eye. Perseverance and 
untiring practice will insure him proficiency as a draughtsman, 



charm to the eye and adaptability to place. A high degree of 
brightness in a room will interfere with the beauty of colors. 
We have found on this account the highly colored wall paper of 
a room far more attractive on a dull than on a bright day, or 
when illumined with a flood of artificial light. 

Imitation carved ebony may be renovated by rubbing it 
with a compound of black wax dissolved in spirits of wine. 
Applied to plain wood this mixture gives an excellent imitation 
of real ebony. 



